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FOR THE FRIEND. } 
THE HEBREWS. 
(Concluded.) 

The affairs of Judea appear to have been 
greatly distracted after the death of Herod; 
disputes respecting the succession involved the 
people in frequent conflicts with each other 
and with their Roman masters. It was about 
this period that the Redeemer, promised so 
many ages before, made his appearance among 
this degenerate people. But the lowly guise 
in which he came, was not such as suited the 
hopes of a nation who had misinterpreted the 
promises, and were looking for an outward re- 
demption from the slavery of their political 
condition. Groaning beneath the civil and re- 
ligious tyranny of their conquerors, the Jews 
were impatiently expecting the Messiah-—the 
whole nation was in a feverish state of hope, 
which prepared them to listen with credulity 
to the claims of any one who should offer 
himself as their deliverer. But Jesus Christ 
came as a teacher of righteousness; and when. 
instead of taking advantage of this disposition, 
he declared to them that his * kingdom was 
not of this world,” they turned from him in 
disdain, and he found but few followers, who, 
like good old Simeon, rejoiced to witness “ his 
salvation.”’ During the early part of his life, 
predatory chieftains, assuming the regal title, 
collected bands of ferocious followers to expel 
the Romans, and overrunning the country, 


his divine authority, who had so long preserv-| experienced by Christendom; but perhaps we 
ed the nation amid their heathen enemies,|may not yet adequately appreciate its value, or 
consummating as it did the measure of their|conceive the extent to which it is destined to 
disobedience, was soon followed by their total|operate upon the affairs of men. Not until 
dispersion. Having rejected him as their law-|its gentle spirit is infused into the daily 
giver, the establishment of whose kingdom had |thoughts, and modifies the pursuits and habits 
been the object of all the glorious testimonies |of every class—not until its precepts are pro- 
entrusted to them, their political existence |claimed in every nation, and obeyed in all the 
was destroyed, and their religion thencefor-|dark corners, and the very ends of the earth— 
ward assumed the character of a ferocious su-|not until its holy influences are felt, as well 
perstition, supporting itse)f with blind and/among the people who yet “sit in darkness 


| sullen contempt of his revealed will, and in des-|and the shadow of death,’’ as in our own more 


perate defiance of the rest of mankind. Their|enlightened land, can we be fully sensible of 
religious rites were banished from the Holy|its inestimable value in dissipating the thousand 
Land; their worship altogether prohibited in the | shapes of error, in correcting and exalting the 
country of their forefathers, and finally, its con-| pursuits, purifying the morals, assuaging the 
tinuance according to the law rendered impos-| griefs, calming the passions, and enlightening 
sible by the loss of the tribe which had been/and invigorating the ‘intellectual faculties of 
selected as its ministers. man. M. 8. 
The annals of mankind contain no record of} an 
any event of equal moment to their eternal or} — /7m the Quarterly Review for January, 1829. 
temporal welfare, with that of the advent of| Captain Clapperton’s Second Expedition into 
the Saviour. With the exception of the He-| the Interior of Africa, from the Bight of 
brews, who were but as one of the families of| Benin to Soccatoo. 
the earth, the world had hitherto remained,} |, (Continued from page 243.) 
during the long lapse of centuries, buried in| lhe people of Jamah are ingenious as well 
the most profound darkness, as respected a|*S industrious. ‘Phey are excellent carvers in 
knowledge of the great Creator, or of the pur-| wood, drums and wooden utensils being CO- 
poses for which he bad called his creatures|¥ered with figures of men, snakes, crocodiles, 
into existence. Fettered by the most horrible|&¢- Numerous looms were in operation— 
superstition, and delighting in the most loath- | Sometimes eight or ten in one house ; their 
some sensuality, the minds of men had never |©tton cloths good in texture, and some of them 
soared to the discovery of their divine origin | °'Y fine. Their looms and shuttles are de- 
or eternal destiny. The feeble light of reason |Scribed as being on the same principle with 
threw no cheering ray across their path | the common English loom, but the warp sel- 
through time to an uncertain and darkly ima-}|@om more than four inches in width. They 
gined futurity; groping in darkness, their men-| have abundance of indigo, of an excellent quali- 
tal vision was too weak to perceive the purity | ‘Y: 'he women are generally the dyers, and 
and beauty of truth. “ |boys the weavers. ‘They also manufacture a 
But it was not the purpose of God that ‘his| kind of earthenware. . 
creation should remain in this wretched gloom.| _ ‘The old caboceer, or chief of the town, was 
With adorable mercy he condescended to their | 4¢lighted to see the strangers; assigned them 


spread devastation and terror on every side.|low estate, and became their teacher, unfold-| good lodgings ; and sent thither hogs, ducks, 


To prepare their minds for his reception, John 


ing the knowledge of himself, not as on Sinai,| Pigeons, plantain, yams, and whatever the 


the Baptist made his public appearance, and,|in thunders and lightnings, and with all the at-| place would afford; while his numerous wives, 


after endeavouring to produce a reformation 
among the people, baptized him in the thirtieth 
year of his age, and pointed him out to his 
countrymen as the promised Saviour. 

Pontius Pilate came to Judea as military 
governor in the year 20 A. C., where, from 
the first, his conduct excited great dissatisfac- 
tion. He set justice to sale, plundered the in- 
habitants, and executed the.innocent. It was 
under his administration that our blessed Re- 
deemer was offered up “ as a propitiatory sa- 
crifice for the sins of the world;”’ being, by the 
hands of wicked men, subjected to the igno- 
minious death of the cross without the gates 
of Jerusalem. 

Thus, when “ he came to his own,*his own 
received him not’’; and this act of rebellion to 


tributes of infinite majesty and power, but in| about two hundred, welcomed them with songs 
the familiar character of a compassionate friend, | of joy. On being informed that an English- 
submitting “to the contradiction of sinners,” |™2" had only one wife, he and the whole crowd, 
and partaking all the trials and sufferings of particularly his wives, laughed ummoderately. 
P =” lp . : = 
humanity, and “ being in all respects tempted| he old gentleman wore a rich crimson dam- 
g 
even as we are, yet without sin.” His religion | ask robe and a red velvet cap; but during the 
was not imposed by dictation, although sanc-| ©°TeMONY of reception he changed his dress 
tioned and approved by prophecies and mi-| three different times, each time increasing the 
racles; it appeals not to our selfish passions for| splendour of his appearance. 
its reception and support; but endearing itself} ~ aa cunaaieabienaline sarge, wee" Giled, 
a J . a crow : ea, : ©, except a Space in 
to our hearts by its revelations of oe relation front where we sat, into which his highness led Mr. 
to an Almighty Redeemer and a merciful God, | Houtson and myself, one in each hand, and there we 
it offers us every consolation in time, and holds| performed an African dance, to the great delight of 
forth the certain hope of a glorious immor-|thesurrounding multitude. The tout ensemble would 
tality doubtless have formed an excellent subject for a cari- 


: : “ee is caturist, and we regretted the absence of Captain 
The benign influence of this divine religion Pearce to sketch off the old caboceer, sailing majesti- 


upon all the relations of life, has been largely! cally around in his damask robe, with a train-bearer 
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behind him, and every now and then turning up his | do good to every country through which we pass. 


They soon arrived at the gate of Katunga, 


old withered face to myself, then to Mr. Houtson, | The caboceer of this town indeed told us so; and said| which is said to be delightfully situated at the 


then whisking round on one foot,then marching slow,|he hoped that we should settle the war with the] 


~~, i F anite S hills: a be f mu- 
with solemn gait, twining our hands in his—proud | Nyffee people and the Fellatah; and the rebellion of| point of a granite range of hills: a band of mu 


thata white man should dance with him. 
in to the humours of the day, and ‘ thus cheered we | Yarriba. 
our old friend, and he was cheered.’ ”—pp. 14, 15. | his hand over the heads of his chiefs, as confirming| 


: . . 2m a white man’s blessing. He was more in-| 
The approach to Emmadoo is described as|.*he™ @ white man’s blessing 


t ty | tiful. th at ; | quistive and more communicative than any one 
wimamely he . Siac 
extremely beautiiul, througn a long, broad, and) whom we have yet seen. He sat until near midnight, 


majestic avenue of trees, at the end of which | talking and inquiring about England. On asking if} 
a stockade, eighteen feet high, with a wicker |he would send one of his sons to see our country, he| 
gate, and another of the same kind, at the dis- |'8¢ 'P with alacrity, and said he would go himself.| 


° > 2 ad how ms owas 4 “nolis 3 
tance of a hundred paces, defend the entrance | Reine Wold one, he seamed. mach, astonished, and 
of the town. The surface of the adjoining |jaughed greatly, as did all his people, adding, ‘Our! 
country is broken into gentle hills and dales, a|caboceer has two thousand.’ ”—pp. 24, 25. 
small stream of water running through every| ,, re ; 
little valley. At Afoora the granite formation lhe town of Koosoo, at the northern termi-| 
began to show itself. ‘The town of Assulah is nation of the mountains, is stated to be the} 
surrounded with a wall and a ditch, and may largest that our traveller yet had as and oP" 
contain six thousand people. Assouda, another posed to contain twenty thousand inhabitants. | 
walled town, had about’ ten thousand inhabi- | Next to it was Yaboo, another large town, ao 
tants. At both the party was abundantly sup- then Ensookosoo, between which and the for- 
plied with provisions; and regaled with dancing |'®" © @ beautiful plain, well cultivated and 
and singing the whole night, by the apparently studded with a number of Fellatah villages, 
happy inhabitants. whose inhabitants are living here, as they do in 

The appearance of the country improved as |™0St parts of Soudan, a quiet and harmless 
our travellers advanced: they had now reached | Pastoral life, unmolested by the black natives, 
the mountainous range, the width of which jg |and not interfering with any of the — 
stated to be about eighty miles. ‘The highest |'°™*- From hence to the capital of Yourriba, 
point would appear not to exceed two thousand | Which is named Eyeo, or Katunga, many of 
five hundred feet at that part where the travel- the villages were deserted, and the towns, more 
lers crossed them; and the road, by the edge or less, in ruins, from the incursions of the more 
of the hills and through the valleys, not more warlike Fellatahs of Soccatoo, and the insurrec- 
than one thousand five hundred. The valleys |"4°"@"Y slaves ol Houssa, who had laid waste 
were planted with cotton, corn, yams, and plan- the Coumiry. Town followed town - quick 
tains; and on the tops and hollows of the hills succession, but all of them had suffered from 
were perched the houses and villages of the the resem INCUrsIONs. ‘2 
proprietors of these plantations. ‘The town of| he approach to»the town of Tshow was 
Duffoo, in these mountains, is said to have a through a beautiful valley, “ planted with large 
population of fifteen thousand souls; and Chi- jshady a and bananas, having green plots 
adoo, seven thousand. On departing from the jand sheets of w orleans, ea oe eat 
latter, Clapperton was attended by the chief, | where the ding) beauties of P'show were wash- 
ing their well-formed limbs, while the sheep and 
goats were grazing around.on the verdant 
banks.”’ This picture of repose is stated, how- 





and an immense train of people, of all ages and | 

sexes, with drums, horns, and gongs, making | 

a strange discord when mingled with the agree- | 

able voices of the women. ; ae , 
: 8 »m the neighbouring kingdom of Borg 

The highest summit of these mountains is |from neighbouring kingdom of Borgho, the 


. ob: natives of which are described as thieves anc 

between Erawa and Chaki. are des as thieves and 
plunderers; and as our traveller was now close 

° ° } rs > Oo : > SSF , e 
and imposing, sometimes rising almost perpendicular- on 1t8 borders, he thought it necessary to brush 
ly, and then descending in the midst of rocks into deep | UP hisarms. In the evening, however, a chief, 
dells; then winding beautifully round the side of a|W ith a large escort of horse and foot, arrived 

. ~ the » 7 ° 

steep hill, the oe above a intent from Katunga, to conduct him safely to the 
uncertainty. In every cleft of the hills, w lereveT king. They were so numerous that they ate 


there appeared the least soil, were cottages, surround- | all tt netome of this enall Gi pre 
ed by small plantations of millet, yams, or plantains, oF all the provisions of this small town; “ ev- 


giving a beautiful variety to the rude scenery. The |€ry Corner was filled with them; and they kept 
road continued rising, bill above hill, for at least above drumming, blowing, dancing, and singing all 
two miles, until our arrival at the large and populous | njwht.”’ 3 
town of Chaki, situated on the top of the very highest 
hill. On every hand, on the hills, on the rocks, and} “The road through which we passed was wide, 
crowding on the road, the inhabitants were assem- | though woody, and covered by men on horseback, and 
bled in thousands; the women welcoming us with |bowmen on foot. The horsemen armed with two or 
holding up their hands and chaunting choral songs, |three long spears hurrying on as fast as they could 
and the men with the usual salutations and every de- | get us to go; horns and country drums beating and 
monstration of joy. The caboceer was seated on the |blowing before and behind; some of the horsemen 
outside of his house, surrounded by his ladies, his | dressed in the most grotesque manner; others cover- 
singing men and singing women, his drums, fifes,|ed all over with charms. The howmen also had their 
and gong-gongs. He is a good-looking man, about |natty little hats and feathers, with the jebus, or leath- 
fifty years of age, and has a pleasing countenance. | ern pouch, hanging by their side. These men elways 
His house was all ready for us; and he immediately | appeared to me to be the best troops in this country 
ordered us a large supply of goats, sheep, and yams; | and Soudan, from their lightness and activity. The 
pressing us strongly to stay a day or two with him. | horsemen, however, are but ill mounted; the animals 
He appeared to consider us as messengers of peace,|are small and badly dressed, their saddles so ill se- 
come with blessings to his king andcountry. Indeed lcured, and the rider sits so clumsily on his seat, that 
a beliefis very prevalent, and seems to have gone be- | any Englishman, who ever rode a horse with an Eng- 
fore us all the way, that we are charged with a com- lish saddle, would upset one of them the first charge 
mission to make peace wherever there is war; and to | with a long stick.” —p. 34. 


“The road through this mountain pass was grand | 





On leaving this place, 





ever, to be frequently disturbed by inroads} 


We gave the Houssa slaves, who have risen against the king of | S!€ accompanied them, followed by an Immense 
When I shook hands with him he passed| multitude of men, women, and children. They 


proceeded about five miles in the city before 
they reached the residence of the king, who was 
seated under a verandah, with two red and two 
blue umbrellas, supported on long poles held 
by slaves. The chiefs wefe observed to be hold- 
ing a parley with the king, which Clapperton 
conjectured to relate to his being desired to 
perform the usual ceremony of prostration. 

“*]T told them,’ says he, ‘if any such thing was 
proposed, I should instantly go back; that all the ce- 
remony I would submit to would be to take off my 
hat, make a bow, and shake hands with his majesty, 
if he pleased.’ This being granted, ‘We accordingly,’ 
says our author, ‘went forwards; the king’s people 
had a great deal to do to make way amongst the 
crowd, and allow us to goin regular order. Sticks 
and whips were used, though generally in a good-na- 
tured manner; and | cannot help remarking on this, 
as on all other occasions of this kind, that the Your- 
ribas appear to be a mild and kind people—kind to 
their wives and children, and to one another—and 
that the government, though absolute, is conducted 
with the greatest mildness.” 


This ceremony of prostration before the 
king is required from all. The chiefs who 
come to pay their court, cover themselves with 
dust, and then fall flat on their bellies, having 
first practised the ceremony, in order to be 
perfect, before a large fat eunuch. There is 
something whimsical, we admit, in the compa- 
rison we are about to make; but it really strikes 
us, that nothing is wanting at Katunga but the 
yellow screen, whose unexpected appearance 
occasioned some misgivings in lord Amherst’s 
mind, to imagine the scene described by Clap- 
perton to be laid in a proyincial town of the 
Celestial Empire. The umbrellas—the nego- 
tiations for the ceremony—the rehearsal of it 
—the sticks and whips so good-naturedly laid 
across the shoulders of the crowd—are com- 
pletely, and to the letter, Chinese; and these 
heavenly people of the east are successfully 
| imitated by the Yourribas of the west, in the 
| extraordinary degree of politeness practised 
| towards each other: “ when equals meet, they 
kneel on one knee; women kneel on both knees, 
ithe elbows resting on the ground.”’ Nor are 
| these dingy people outdone by the Celestials in 
| another respect: the accredited traveller is sub- 
sisted entirely at the expense of the sovereign 
—that is to say, of the public. He is also in- 
vited to theatrical entertainments, quite as 
amusing, and almost as refined, from Clapper- 
ton’s description, as any which his celestial ma- 
jesty can command to be exhibited before a 

foreign ambassador. The king of Yourriba 
made a point of our traveller staying to wit- 
ness these entertainments. ‘They were exhi- 
bited in the king’s park, in a square space, 
surrounded by clumps of trees. The first per- 
formance was that of a number of men danc- 
ing and tumbling about in sacks, having their 
heads fantastically decorated with strips of rags, 
damask silk, and cotton of variegated colours; 
and they performed.to admiration. The second 
exhibition was hunting the boa snake, by the 
men in the sacks. The huge snake, it seems, 
went through the motions of this kind of rep- 
tile, “in a very natural manner, though it ap- 
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peared to be rather full in the belly, opening 
and shutting its mouth in the most natural man- 
ner imaginable.” A running fight ensued, 
which lasted some time, till at length the chief 
of the bag-men contrived to scotch histail with 
a tremendous sword, when he gasped, twisted 
up, and seemed in great torture, endeavouring 
to bite his assailants, who hoisted him on their 
shoulders, and bore him off in triumph. The 
festivities of the day concluded with the exhi- 
bition of the white devil, which had the appear- 
ance of a human figure in white wax, looking 
miserably thin, and as if starved with cold, 
taking snuff, rubbing its hands, treading the 
ground as if tender-footed, and evidently meant 
to burlesque and ridicule a white man, while 
his sable majesty frequently appealed to Clap- 
perton whether it was not well performed. Af- 
ter this the king’s women sang in chorus, and 
were accompanied by the whole crowd. 

The city of Eyeo, called in the Houssa lan- 


THE ENGLISH CLASSIC, NO. 17. 

There are few names in English literature 
that have acquired so enviable a distinction as 
has been universally awarded to Addison. ‘The 
best judges of succeeding times, have emulated 
each other in praising his felicitous genius, the 
purity of his moral writings, and the ease and 
gracefulness of his style. ‘Asa teacher of wis- 
dom,’ says the great English moralist, “he 
may be confidently followed. His religion has 
nothing in it enthusiastic or superstitious; he 
appears neither weakly credulous nor wantonly 
sceptical; his morality is neither dangerously 
base, nor impracticably rigid. All the en- 
chantment of fancy, and all the cogency of ar- 
gument, are employed to recommend to the 
reader his real interest, the care of pleasing the 
Author of his being. Truth is shown sometimes 
as the phantom of a vision; sometimes appears 
half veiled in an allegory; sometimes attracts 
regard in the robes of fancy; and sometimes 





guage Katunga, hasa thick belt of wood round| steps forth in the confidence of reason. She 
the walls, which are built of c lay, about tw omy wears a thousand dresses, and in all is pleasing. 


feet high, and surrounded by a ‘dry ditch; they 


are fifteen miles in circumference, and are en-| gr ave subjects not formal, on light occasions 
The houses are of clay with| not grovelling; pure without scrupulosity, and| 


tered by ten gates. 


thatched roofs. ‘The posts that support the| 


| His prose is the model of the middle style; on 





exact without apparent elaboration; always 


verandahs and the doors are carved in bas re-|equable and always easy, without glowing| 


lief, with figures of the boa killing an antelope 
> 5 


words or pointed sentences. Addison neve +| 


or a hog, with warriors accompanied by their! deviates from his track to snatch a grace; he 


drummers, &c. It has seven markets, held 
every evening, in which are exposed for sale 
yams, corn, calavances, bananas, vegetable 
butter, seeds of the colocynth, goats, fowls, 
sheep, cotton cloths, and various implements} 
of agriculture. 


iat 
I'he country produces small) 


seeks no ambitious ornament, and tries no haz- 
ardous innovations. His page is always lumi- 
nous, but never blazes in unexpected splendour. 
It was apparently his principal endeavour to 
avoid all harshness and severity of diction; he 
is therefore sometimes verbose in his transitions 


horses, but fine horned cattle, many of them | and connections, and sometimes descends too 


with humps on their shoulders like those of| much to the language of conversation; 


Abyssinia; sheep, hogs, muscovy ducks, fowls, | 
pie ons, and turkeys. 

fruit, such as oranges, limes, and, so Clap- 
sevealie says, pears and apples. The cotton| 
plant and indigo are extensively cultivated; but 
the commerce with the coast is almost exclu- 
sively in slaves, which are given in exchange 
for rum, tobacco, European cloth, and cowries. 
This intercourse, which is constant, is entirely 
by land, either from Badagry, Lagos, or Daho- 
mey. The price ofa slave at Jannah, as nearly 
as could be calculated, was from 31. to 4/1. ster- 
ling; their domestic slaves, however, are never 
sold, except for misconduct. In fact, the whole 
population may be considered in a state of sla- 
very, either to the king, or his caboceers. The 
features of the Yourriba people are described 
as being less characteristic of the negro than 
those of Badagry; 


yet if 
kis language had been less idiomatic, it might 


They have various kinds | have lost somewhat of its genuine Anglicism. 
|W hat he attempted he performed; he is never 


feeble, and he did not wish to be energetic; he 
is never rapid and he never stagnates. His sen- 
tences have neither studied amplitude nor af- 
fected brevity; his perieds, though not diligently 
rounded, are voluble and easy. Whoever wishes 
to attain an English style, familiar but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must 
give his days and nights to the volumes of Ad- 
dison.’’? Of that studied amplitude and affected 
brevity, of those periods diligently rounded, with 
which Johnson has here chosen to contrast the 
style of Addison, it would not be easy to select 
from his most elaborate compositions a more 
splendid example than this celebrated criticism. 

A writer of another cast, the most mature 


the lips less thick, and the} and truly philosophical spirit of modern times, 


nose inclined to the aquiline; the men well| Dugald Stewart, has paid a still higher tribute 


made, and of an independent carriage; the wo- 
men of a more coarse appearance, probably 
from drudgery and exposure to the sun. 





Take a heretick, a rebel, a person that hath 
an ill cause to manage; what he wants in the 
strength of his reason, he shall make it up with 
diligence; and a 


a person that hath right on his 


to the memory of Addison. The extracts which 
he gives from the Spectator, are so beautiful, 
that, although one of them has become hack- 
neyed by frequent quotation, | am tempted to 
copy the whole passage. Inspeaking of some 
modern writers who had undervalued Addison 
as a philosopher, he says—* The singular sim- 
plicity and perspicuity of Addison’s style have 


side is cold, indiligent, lazie, and unactive,| contributed much to the prevalence of this pre- 


trusting that the goodness of his cause will do} judice. 


Eager for the instruction, and unam- 


it alone; but so wrong prevails, while evil per-| bitious of the admiration of the multitude, he 
sons are zealous in a bad matter, and others every where studies to bring himself down to 


are remisse in a good. 


Jeremy Taylor. 


their level; and even when he thinks with the 
greatest originality, and writes with the most 


es 





inimitable felicity, so easily do we enter into 
the train of his ideas, thet we can hardly per- 
suade ourselves that we could not have thought 
and written in the same manner. He has some- 
where said of fine writing, that it consists of 
sentiments which are natural without being ob- 
vious; and his definition has been applauded by 
Hume as at once concise and just. Of the 
thing defined, his own periodical essays exhi- 
bit the most perfect example.” 

‘ To this simplicity and perspicuity, the wide 
circulation which his works have so long main- 
tained among all classes of readers, is in a great 
measure to be ascribed. His periods are not 
constructed like those of Johnson, to ‘ elevate 
and surprise’ by filling the ear and dazzling 
the fancy; but we close his volumes with greater 
reluctance, and return to the perusal of them 
with far greater alacrity. Franklin, whose fu- 
gitive publications on political topics have had 
so extraordinary an influence on public opimon, 
both in the old and new worlds, tells us that 
his style in writing was formed upon the model 
of Addison: nor do | know any thing in the his- 
tory of his life which does more honour to his 
shrewdness and sagac ity. The copyist indeed 
did not possess the gifted hand of his master; 
but such is the effect of his plain and seemingly 
artless manner, that the most profound conclu- 
sions of political economy assume, in his hands, 
the appearance of indisputable truths; and 
some of them, which had been formerly con- 
fined to the speculative few, are already cur- 
rent in every country of Europe as proverbial 
maxims. 

«To touch (however slightly) on Addison’s 
other merits, as a critic, as a wit, as a specula- 
tive politician, and above all as a moralist, 
would lead me completely astray from my pre- 
sent object. It will not be equally foreign to 
it, to quote the two following short passages, 
which, though not strictly metaphysical, are, 
both of them, the result of metaphysical habits 
of thinking, and bear a stronger resemblance 
than any thing I recollect among the wits of 
queen Anne’s reign to the best philosophy of 
the present age. 

‘Among other excellent arguments for the 
immortality of the soul, there is one drawn from 
the perpetual progress of the soul to its perfec- 
tion, without a possibility of ever arriving at it: 
which is a hint that [ do not remember to have 
seen opened and improved by others who have 
written on this subject, though it seems to me 
to carry a great weight with A brute ar- 
rives at a point of perfection that he can never 
pass. Ina few years he has all the endowments 
he is capable of; and were he to live ten thou- 
sand more, would be the same thing he is at 
present. Were a human soul thus at a stand in 
her accomplishments, were her faculties to be 
full blown and incapable of further enlarge- 
ment, | would imagine it might fall away insen- 
sibly, and drop at once into a state of annihi- 
lation. But can we believe a thinking being, 
that is in a perpetual progress of improvement, 
and travelling on from perfection to perfection, 
after having just looked abroad into. the works 
of its Creator, and made a few discoveries of 
his infinite goodness, wisdom, and power, must 
perish at her first setting out, and in the very 
beginning of her inquiries?” ’ 





THE FRIEND. 





“The philosophy of the other passage is not 
unworthy of the author of the Wealth of Na- 


tions. ‘I'he thought may be traced to earlier 
writers, but certainly it was never before pre- 
sented with the same fulness and liveliness of 
illustration, nor do [ know in all Addison’s| 
works a finer instance of his solicitude for the 
improvement of his fair readers, than the ad- 
dress with which he here insinuates one of the 
sublimest moral lessons, while apparently aim- 
ing only to amuse them with the geographical | 
history of the muff and the tippet. 


ture of spring in it. The mildness of our cli 
mate, with those frequent refreshments of dews 
and rains that fall among us, keep up a perpe- 
tual cheerfulness in our fields, and fill the hot- 
test months of the year with a lively verdure. 

‘In the opening of the spring, when all nature 
begins to recover herself, the same animal 
pleasure which makes the birds sing, and the 
whole brute creation rejoice, rises very sensi- 
bly in the heart of man. I know none of the 
poets who. have observed so well as Milton 


ithose secret overflowings of gladness which 


‘Nature seems to have taken a particular | diffuse themselves through the mind of the be- 


care to disseminate her blessings among the|holder, upon surveying the gay scenes of na- 
different regions of the world, with an eye to|ture: he has touched upon it twice or thrice in 
the mutual intercourse and traffic among man-|his Paradise Lost, and describes it very beau- 
kind; that the natives of the several parts of|tifully under the name of vernal delight, in that 


up this kind of worship to the great Author of 
nature, and to indulge these more refined me- 
ditations of heart, which are doubtless highly 
acceptable in his sight; I shall therefore con- 
clude with this short essay, on that pleasure 
which the mind naturally conceives from the 
present season of the year, by the recommend- 
ing of a practice for which every one has sufli- 
cient abilities. 

** | would have my readers endeavour to mo- 
ralize this natural pleasure of the soul, and to 
improve this vernal delight, as Milton calls it, 
into a Christian virtue. When we find ourselves 
inspired with this pleasing instinct, this secret 
satisfaction and complacency arising from the 
beauties of the creation, let us consider to 
whom we stand indebted for all these enter- 


aia eeaeitin 


the globe might have a kind of dependance on 


passage where he represents the devil himself 


one another, and be united together by their|as almost sensible of it. 


common interest. Almost every degree pro- 
duces something peculiar to it. ‘The food of- 
ten grows in one country and the sauce in 
another. ‘The fruits of Portugal are corrected 
by the products of Barbadoes; the infusion of 
a China plant, sweetened with the pith of an 
Indian cane. The Philippine islands give a 
flavour to our European bowls. The single 
dress of a woman of quality is often the product 

of a hundred climates. The muff and the fan 


earth. 
and the tippet from beneath the pole. 
brocade petticoat rises out of the mines 


Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue 

Appear’d, with gay enamell’d colours mixt: 

On which the sun more glad impress’d kis beams 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 

When God hath shower’d the earth: so lovely 
seem’d 

That landscape: and of pure now purer air 

Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 

Vernal delight, and joy able to drive 

All sadness but despair, &c. 


tainments of sense, and who it is that thus opens 
his hand, and fills the world with good) The 
apostle instructs us to take advantage of our 
present temper of mind, to graft upon it such 
a religious exercise as is particularly conform- 
able to it, by that precept which advises those 
who are sad to pray,and those who are merry 
to sing psalms. ‘The cheerfulness of heart which 
springs up in us from the survey of nature’s 
works, is an admirable preparation for grati- 
tude. The mind has gone a great way towards 


“ Many authors have written on the vanity of| praise and thanksgiving, that is filled with such 
come together from the opposite ends of the |the creature, and represented the barrenness of! a secret gladness: a grateful reflection upon the 


The scarf is sent from the torrid zone, |every thing in this world, and its incapacity of] Supreme Cause who produces it, sanctifies it in 
The | producing any solid or substantial happiness.|the soul, and gives it its proper value. 
of| As discourses of this nature are very useful to|an habitual disposition of mind consecrates 


Such 


Peru, and the diamond necklace out of the|the sensual and voluptuous; those speculations| every field and wood, turns an ordinary walk 


bowels of Indostan.’ 


{which show the bright side of things, and lay| 


into a morning or evening sacrifice, and will 


| 
‘* But I must not dwell longer on the fascina- | forth those innocent entertainments which are| improve those transient gleams of joy which 


ting pages of Addison. 


Allow me only before |to be met with among the several objects that| naturally brighten up and %refresh the soul on 


I close them, to contrast the last extract with | encompass us, are no less beneficial to men of| such occasions, into an inviolable and perpetual 


a remark from Voltaire, which, shallow and|dark and melancholy tempers. 


contemptible as it is, occurs more than once,/reason that [ endeavoured to recommend a 


both in verse and prose, 
writings. 
Il murit 4 Moka, dans le sable arabique, 
Ce café necessaire au pays des frimats; 


Il met le fié vre en nos climats, 
Et le remede en Amerique. 


And yet Voltaire is admired as a philosopher | 
by many who will smile to hear this title be-| 
stowed upon Addison!”’ 

After such high praise it might be difficult | 
to select a passage which should not disappoint | 
the expectations of the reader. Yet such is the | 
richness of Addison's works, in all the higher | 
qualities on which his fame rests, that it is this |t 
only that can render one at a loss in the selec- 
tion. I doubt, however, if in all that he has 
written, an essay of more exquisite beauty and 
felicity can be pointed out than the following. 
What cheerful wisdom, what sweet morality, 
what “ divine philosophy”’! 

** Could I transport myself with a wish from 
one country to another, I should choose to pass 
my winter in Spain, my spring in Italy, my 
summer in England, and my autumn in France. 
Of all these seasons there is none that can vie 
with the spring for beauty and delightfulness. 
It bears the same figure among the seasons of| 
the year, that the morning does among the di-| 
visions of the day, or youth among the stages 
of life. 
that of any other country in Europe, on no 
other account but because it has a greater mix- 


in his voluminous | cheerfulness of mind in my two last Saturdays’ 


papers, and which I would still inculcate, 
only from the consideration of ourselves, and 
of that Being on whom we depend, nor from 
the general survey of that universe in which we 

are placed at present, but from reflections on| 
the particular season in which this paper is 
| written. ‘The creation is a perpetual feast to 
ithe mind of a good man, every thing he sees 
cheers and delights him; Providence has im- 
printed so many “smiles on nature, that it is im- 
possible for a mind which is not sunk in more 


gross and sensual delights, to take a survey of 


them without several secret sensations of plea- 
sure. The psa!mist has, in several of his di- 
vine poems, celebrated those beautiful and 
agreeable scenes which make the heart glad, 
and produce in.it that vernal delight which | 
have before taken notice of. 

“Natural philosophy quickens this taste of the 
creation, and renders it not only pleasing to the 
imagination, but to the understanding. It does 
not only rest in the murmur of brooks, and the 


melody of birds, in the shade of groves and) 


woods, or in the embroidery of fields and mea- 
dows, but considers the several ends of Provi-| 


dence which are served by them, and the won-| 


ders of divine wisdom which appear in them. | 
It heightens the pleasure of the eye, and raises 


The English summer is pleasanter than) such a rational admiration in the soul, as is lit-| 


tle inferior to devotion. 


It was for this! 





“It is not in the power of every one to offer! is the true oracle.—J. Aikin’s Letters to his Son. 


state of bliss and happiness.” 


a 


Sceptic! whoe’er thou art, who say’st the soul, 


not| That particle divine which God’s own breath 


Inspir’d into the mortal mass, shall rest 
Annihilate, till duration has unroll’d 

Her never ending line : tell, if thou know’st, 
Why ev'ry nation, ev'ry clime, though all 

| In laws, in rites, in manners disagree, 
With one consent expect another world, 

Where wickedness shall weep? Why Paynim bards 
Fabled Elysian plains, Tartarean lakes, 
Styx and Cocytus? Tell why Hali’s sons 

lave feign’d a paradise of mirth and love, 
Banquets and blooming nymphs? Or rather tell, 
Why on the brink of Orellana’s stream, 
Where never science rear’d her sacred torch, 
Th’ untutor’d Indian dreams of happier worlds 
Behind the cloud-topt hill? Why in each breast 
Is plac’d a friendly monitor, that prompts, 
Informs, directs, encourages, forbids ” 
Tell why on unknown evil grief attends ; 

Or joy on secret good? Why conscience acts 
With tenfold force, when sickness, age, or pain 
Stands tottering on the precipice of death ? 

Or why such horror gnaws the guilty soul 

Of dying sinners; while the good man sleeps 
Peaceful and calm, and with a smile expires ” 

GLYNN. 





Where a mind is well prepared for the reception of 
| truth, by rectitude of intention, and a habit of accu- 
rately conceiving what is presented to it, a question 
of moral conduct is almost always best decided by 
the feelings immediately consequent upon stating 
the case ; and after thoughts, in such instances, are 
usually the sophistry of self-interest or partiality. 
Conscience is never dilatory in her warnings. She 
pronounces clearly, and instantly, and her first voice 
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FOR THE FRIEND. | for you, I will warrant you, else he would have frightened at this unexpected turn, cried out, 


ELIZABETH STERREDGE. 


The firm, undeviating pursuit of religious) 
duty under the eye of a rigorous persecutor, 
as exhibited by an occurrence related in the 
life of E. Sterredge, furnishes a reproof to the} 
dry weather and worldly spirited professors of 
the present day, who have scarcely zeal 
enough to bring them to a religious meetin 
once a week. The priest of the parish 3 





Chew Magna, where she resided, was much she stood before him, looking him in the face, 


enraged against Friends for their faithfulness, 
and especially against this individual, insomuch, 
that he said, “if he could but live to see her 
ruined, and her husband for her sake, he cared 
not if he died the next day.”’ His resentment 
appeared to be first excited by a religious op- 
portunity which she had at the bedside of a sick 
neighbour, when several of his hearers were 
present. ‘To deter Friends from holding any 
kind of religious meeting, the priest threaten- 
ed the justice, that it should cost him an hun- 
dred pounds, if he did not execute the laws 
against the Quakers. Being thus urged by 
the priest, it was not long before the justice 
had an opportunity of showing his readiness to 
engage in the work. Whilst E. Sterredge was 
attending an interment, which occurred when 
several justices were holding their petty ses- 
sions near the burying ground, a warrant was 
issued to bring away preacher and hearers, if 
any one should undertake to preach. A great 
concourse of people assembled, some to see 
what the officers would do, and others to per- 
form the last rites to the dead. “ No sooner 
were we come into the yard,” says E. S. “ but 
the power of the Lord seized upon me, and 
made me to tremble, that I could hardly stand 
on my feet; but taking hold on a friend that 
was near me, | said, ‘ There is a day coming, 
in which the God of heaven and earth will be 
too strong for the stout hearted amongst you; | 
therefore repent, and amend your lives, while 
you have a day, and a time; for as the tree 
falls, so it lieth; aud as death leaves, judgment 
finds, for there is no repentance in the grave. 
Therefore hasten, hasten to repentance, and 
amendment of life; for the great God of heaven 
and earth will thin this nation, for the people 
are too many that are sinning against the 
Lord.’ This, and much more, ran through 
me, for my heart was opened, and my spirit 
greatly enlarged by the mighty power of the 
Lord, and drawn forth in bowels of love to- 
wards the people ; for I saw the tears running 
down many faces, and many said they would 
never be again as they had been. And the 
officer standing by me with a warrant in his| 
pocket, exceedingly trembled, and could hardly 
open it without tearing it. He said, ‘Oh that 
I had been twenty miles from my habitation---| 
that I had not had a hand in this work; pray,| 
do not you take it ill of me, for [ am forced to 
it; you must go with me before the justices ; 
pray, do not you be angry with me.’ I said, * Do 
not be troubled so much, { am not offended, 
I will go with thee.’”’ When they came before 
the justices, one of them, in an angry tone, ad- 
dressed her, “ You are an old prophetess, I 
know you of old;”’ and threatened to send her 
to prison, and that he would ruin her husband. 
He then asked, “ Where is he? he careth little 


} . = “Pray ci , : ¢ sw er 9 
‘come with you, and not have suffered you to |“ Pray, sir, don’t you do it, | cannot swear. 


go to prison by yourself. You are a trouble-| Roused with honest indignation at this unprin- 
some woman, parson Cross complains of you; cipled and overbearing conduct, Elizabeth 
you scatter his flock, and have done him more | Sterredge, turning to the justices, said, “ My 
injury than all the Quakers ever did; you made |Soul is grieved to see you oppress men’s spi- 


an oration at the daughter’s grave last week, | rits, in forcing them to wrong their consciences; 


and now at the father’s also; you shall certain- do you not think that the just and righteous 


ly go to prison, that shall be the least I will|God will visit for these things? 
do to you.” 


Yes, verily, 
As he thus vented his passion,|® day of reckoning will the great God of hea- 
ven and earth call for, and dreadful and ter- 
rible will it be to all the workers of iniquity.” 
One of the justices, a moderate man, who was 
not forward to prosecute his neighbours, and 
had kept silent all this time, seeing the tem- 
per of his colleague, took up the business. 
* Let us come to the matter in hand: this wo- 
man was at a burial, and there are many reli- 
gions in the world, and all have their way to 
bury their dead, and we cannot hinder them. 
But come, officer, let us know the truth of the 
matter; was this a conventicle or no? [If it 
was, there must be a place prepared for her to 
stand up over the people to preach; was it 
so?’ “No, sir,” said the officer. ‘* What, 
then, stood she on ?”’ “ Nothing but the earth 
of the grave.” ‘* And what said she?” “1 
never heard the like in all my life;’’ and re- 
peating some of her expressions, he acknow- 
ledged that it made his heart tremble. .“ How? 
what, a woman make your heart tremble ?” 
“ Yes, sir, and [ had no power to touch her 
until] she had said all she had in her heart to 
say.”” “How,” said the angry justice, “ you 
silly fellow, you an officer, and had a severe 
warrant in your pocket to bring away preacher 
and hearers, and you let her say all she had to 
say; you are not fit to be a king’s officer; send 
him to prison.”” The moderate justice went 
out of the room, and sent a person in to de- 
sire Elizabeth Sterredge to go home; but the 
honest confession of the officer interested her 
feelings so much, that she remained until the 
justice came in and discharged her. ‘So I 
returned,”’ she says, “‘ to my habitation again, 
and had the peace of the Lord in my bosom: 
everlasting praises be given to the Lord our 
God for ever.” 





without making him any reply, which increased 
his irritation, and produced the remark, “ You 
are a subtle woman; your tongue is at liberty 
when you are with your conventicle ; but you 
are dumb now you are come before us; | will 
send you to prison.” She fearlessly replied, “ 1 
am not so much affrighted at a prison as thou 
thinkest I am; but if thou send me to prison, 
and shorten my days because of my weakness, 
thou wilt but bring innocent blood upon thy 
head, and that will cry aloud for vengeance.” 
He rejoined, “ Why do you break the king’s 
laws, then? and why do you not go to church? 
You are running headlong into popery.” “I 
deny the pope,” said she, “and his acting.’ 
“Do you love the king?”’ “Yes.”” “Why do you 
not obey his law, then?” “I have broken no 
law this day,”’ said she. “ I was at a burial, and 
it is no breach of the law to bury our dead.” 
* Well,” said he, “you say you have broken no 
law, will you keep the king’s law for the time 
to come, and leave off holding conventicles 
and preaching ?” “ So far as the king’s laws 
do not wrong my conscience I will keep them,”’ 
was her answer, “ but I will not wrong my con- 
science for the king nor no man else; and I 
do not know whether ever the Lord may open 
my mouth again, but if he do, and unloose my 
tongue to speak, I shall not keep silent.” “So 
you can talk now, when you please;” but he ob- 
served to those who sat with him, she will be 
dumb again by and by. I will ask her one 
question, that shall make her dumb again. 
“ Well, you say you have not broken the king’s 
laws, you were but at a burial, but I will war- 
rant you held a conventicle amongst the people 
at John Hall’s house before you brought him 
forth; what say you to that?’ Elizabeth did 
not reply immediately, and he added, “ Why 
do not ‘you answer? I knew she would be|regarding the threats and abuse of their inve- 
dumb.” To which she said: ‘I am no in-!terate persecutors, nor the terrors of the dreary 
former ; Judas was an informer when he be-|and noisome dungeons and cells into which 
trayed his master.”’ Struck with the shrewd-|they were often thrown. Like those honour- 
ness of the reply, he remarked to his associ-|able ancients who “‘ wandered about in sheep 
ates, “ I tell yoy these Quakers are the subtlest |skins and goat skins, being destitute, afflicted, 
people that ever we have to do withal, there is|tormented, of whom the world was not 
no dealing with them; one while they will not| worthy,”’ they plainly discovered that the pri- 
speak at all, and, another while, such cross|mary object of their concern and pursuit was 
answers as this; I protest I will send her to/|that city which is to come ; a city which hath 
prison.”’ His displeasure increased as the in-|foundations, whose builder and maker the 
vestigation progressed ; he called the clerk to|Lord is. And until their successors in reli- 
make a mittimus for her, and then addressing gious profession come to be redeemed from 
himself to the officer who had taken her, he|the love of earthly treasure and enjoyments, 
said, “* You silly fellow, you have let all the|they will never rise and shine in that dignity 
men go, and have brought a troublesome wo-|and beauty, nor be able to hold up the stand- 
man here to trouble us; you should have|ard of gospel purity which their forefathers so 
brought two or three rich men to have paid |availingly displayed as an ensign to the nations, 
for all the conventicle.”” “Sir, I did not know | under which they might in truth say, come and 
them,” said he. “ No? I will make you swear |have fellowship with us, for our fellowship is 
you did not know them; give him the book;|with the Father, and with his Son, Jesus 
make him kiss the book.”” The poor man,| Christ. M. 
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In this manner those devoted servants of 
Christ stood forth boldly in his cause, neither 












FOR THE FRIEND. 
COINCIDENCES. 

“Inasmuch as [ was engaged in the defence 
of the truth, it appeared the most clear to me 
to load him with his own lies, mistakes and 
wickedness.”"—J. Richardson's Journal. 


THE FRIEND. 








readily suggested to those who reflect on the 
great number of names involved in the pending 
controversy, and the obscure manner in which 
they are sometimes written.”’ This is a mere 
subterfuge. 
names involved in the pending controversy”’ to 


The dilemma in which the Advocate for the | do with a stenographer’s notes of that meeting ? 


followers of Elias Hicks has involved himself| 
and his employers, by the manifest and repeat- 
ed untruth of his charges against Friends, re- 
minds us of a certain false indictment of George 
Fox. On examination, important omissions 
and errors were found in it; so that after 
his‘enemies had sworn that the oath was ten- 
dered to him according to the bill, it appeared 
that no court had been held on thatday. ‘The 
judge said this was a great mistake, and some 
of the justices were in such a rage that they 
stamped, and said who hath done this ; some- 
body hath done this on purpose, and a great 
heat was amongst them. As they proceeded 
canvassing the indictment, another error was 
detected, which proved that they had sworn 
wrong a whole year. Then they were all ina 
fret again, and the falsity of the bill being fully 
established so that they could not avoid quash- 
ing it, Judge Turner said, “you are free from 
all that hath been done against you ;’’ but start- 
ing up in a rage with mortification and resent- 
ment, he said, **{ can put the oath to any man 
here, and I will tender you the oath again.” 
George told him he had examples enough yes- 
terday of swearing and false swearing; but 
being determined to crimwinate him at all ha- 
zards, another indictment was drawn up and 
he ordered the clerk to take heed it be not 
false again; saying, “it was a shame that so 
many errors should be seen and found in the 
face of the country.” But scinaientinn! 
their determination to prepare the second with 
more care, it proved no less erroneous than the} 
first, after several of the officers had sworn to 
it also, and the judge said it was not done in a 
corner. 

Gould’s indictment of the southern district 
monthly meeting, on account of its testimony} 
against E. Hicks, contains as many mistakes as| 
Judge T'wisden’s, and the flimsy covering with) 
which he attempts to conceal them, only con- 
vinces us of the little regard he pays to his as- 
sertions. After charging W. Evans with se 
veral acts of indecorum, and with being the} 





His statement, so far as we have observed, con- 
tains but very few; and moreover, what re- 
semblance is there between the names of C. 
Allen and W. Evans? and how could the latter 
be placed in the notes of a meeting at which 
he was not at all present, or be in any way 
liable to be transferred from the records of a 
previous meeting, which, if he had any such 
record, must have been made at least from one 
to two years before’?—that being about the 
space between E. H.’s visits. He declares, 
however, that “‘in the course of transcribing, 
the name of Charles Allen was accidentally 
transferred from the history of the latter meet- 
ing to that of the former, instead of W. Evans. 
By this transposition the mistake has oceurred, 
and we may hereafter lay before the public, 
certain records of the secret conclave not much 
to the credit of the complainant.” If the mis- 
take arose as he avows from a transposition of 
the names of C. A. and W. E., then to restore 
the former to its proper place, Gould’s record 
would read thus: ‘There were many per- 
sons belonging to the meeting who did not ob- 
tain admittance, among these the most promi- 
nent was Charles Allen, whose deportment 
was very much calculated to cause a disturb- 
ance. He uttered some contemptuous expres- 
sions against particular persons and the as- 
sembly in general, and finally declared his in- 
tention to withdraw to another meeting, and 
we beliere did so. There was at the com- 
mencement no other instance of disorder,” &c. 
This corrected indictment, like the persecuting 


judges, will soon be seen to be egregiously de- 
j b gregiousl; 
In the first place we are warranted | 


fective. 
in saying, that there was nothing in C. A.’s 
deportment calculated to cause a disturbance— 
that he uttered no contemptuous expressions 
whatever, and though Gould says, if we now 
have the report correct, he was among the 
most prominent that did not obtain admittance, 
yet he could not have failed seeing him in the 
gallery, if he knew him at all, where he sat in 
company with I. Evans and I. Lloyd, all three 


What have the * great number of 


editor, who was present on those occasions, took 
notes of the proceedings, with the names of 
those persons who were particularly active.” 
Thus it appears, according to “the records,” 
C. A. and W. E. have committed acts of in- 
decorum in some respects similar; one at the 
meeting house door, the other in the meeting, 
at two distinct periods. As the editor had oc- 
casion recently to re-examine his records, we 
suppose he has got all the names in their pro- 
per places. But it turns out very unfavourable 
for the Advocate of truth, that W. Evans never 
took any active part whatever, or said any 
thing, in any public meeting at Pine Street, 
when Kk. Hicks was present. It is a mere fa- 
brication and very discreditable to the reputa- 
tion of a public stenographer. If this charge 
should fail, he is still determined not to suffer 
W. E. to escape his resentment; but when he 
is about to lay before the public the records of 
the secret conclave which he pretends to pos- 
sess, we would recommend to his observance 
the advice of Judge Turner, to take heed that his 
illustrations of truth “ be not false again, for it 
is a shame that so many errors should be seen 
and found in the face of the country.”’ 

Since writing the above, we find in the last 
number of “The Friend,’’ another illustration 
of the character of the Advocate, in a declara- 
tion by Samuel Bettle, that he was in North 
Carolina, when Gould asserts he was at Phila- 
delphia quarterly meeting, and attempted to 
silence A. Lower, who often “shone conspi- 
cuously” in disturbing that meeting. Were it 
necessary to produce any further evidence of 
a perfect recklessness of truth in the Hicksite 
journal, we could point out several other as- 
sertions in their account of that meeting, as 
flagrant violations of it as the charge against 
S. Bettle. I. K, 


FOR THE FRIEND, 


“ A Memoir of Louisa Maw, daughter of Thomas and 
Lucy Maw of Needham Market, Suffolk, who died 
the 16th of third month, 1828.” 18mo. pp. 55. T. 
Kite, Phila. 1829. “ Oriental Fragments.” By 
Maria Hack. 18mo. pp. 114. T. Kite, Phila. 182 


Ond. 


Amongst the many advantages enjoyed by the 
youth of the present day over their ancestors, not the 
least is the abundant supply of valuable little vo- 
umes on moral and religious subjects, written in a 
| familiar and entertaining style, adapted to the capa- 
cities of children, and calculated to arrest and fix 








only instance of disorder in the commencement} of whom, in the last version, he asserts, “ shone |their attention. The perusal of such works tends to 


of the meeting of 1826, he now grants that he 
was not even in the city at the time. But to] 
divert the attention of his readers from this) 
confession, which a detection of his palpable} 
misrepresentation has extorted from him, and| 
to secure, if possible, some little credit to his 
paper, he resolutely cries out, “We do, how- 
ever, maintain, that in every other respect, our 
account of the matter is rigidly true.” The 
first allegations in his “simple narrative of the 
proceedings of that day,” professedly given to| 
‘s illustrate the truth of the representation”’ he) 
was making, in order to “ place the matter in| 
its true light,” prove altogether groundless, 





conspicuously in the transactions of that day.” 
But even this is not true, for C. A. we are in- 
formed, took no part in the transactions of that 
day, except to reprove the son of one of E. 
Hicks’s friends, after the meeting had separat- 
ed, for his rudeness. Comment on such mi- 
serable shifts to screen himself from the charge 
of wilful misrepresentation is useless ; the read- 
er will easily estimate the degree of credibility 
due to such evasions. 

But it seems there was another cause for the 
‘‘ mistake.’ Gould says, “ W. Evans had been 
extremely active in a meeting held some time 
previous at the same house. At this meeting 


establish correct sentiments respecting the social and 
relative duties of man asa rational and accountable 
being, to imbue the tender mind with a love of vir- 
tue and religion, to train it in the fear and love of its 
Creator, and thus prepare it for acting with proprie- 
ty the high and important part which is allotted it in 
this life, as a state of preparation for a better world. 
Parents who value the eternal welfare of their off- 
spring more than the promotion of their temporal 
prosperity, will esteem it no small privilege to have 
access to means which are calculated to aid their 
pious endeavours to train their children for heaven; 
and while they select such books for their perusal in 
preference to those which are of a less instructive 
character, they will not fail to enforce the salutary 
| lessons they contain, by an example and precept cor- 
|responding with the responsible relation in which 


Sette : > Ds): . | - rely ari ecta of 
afd if in the very threshold he is convicted of| Elias Hicks was present, and there was a large | they stand to the lovely and endearing objects of 


untruth, what confidence can be placed in any} 
of his after-declarations ’? 


and numerous concourse of people collected. | 
Sensible, however,} W. Evans did on that occasion make use of| 


| their anxious solicitude and most delirhtful hopes. 
| The future welfare of, children greatly depends upon 
ithe system of religious instruction pursued while 


that he must furnish some palliation for such| very contemptuous expressions towards Elias} they are under the paternal roof, and we apprehend 
eross “ mistakes,”’ he says “ an answer will be| Hicks and those who were assembled. The|if this was made the subject of more deep and earn- 
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est concern on the part of parents, they would often) getting good. There is no mistake greater than to) with the same levity as a votary of fashion and 
realize to their joy and consolation the truth of the | suppose that we are sent into the world only to at-| fO/Iv enters a place of amusement, is indeed 
sacred declaration,“ Train up a child in the way| tend, however industriously, to our own personal or)” 











that he should go, and when he is old he will not}even family interests. Love to our neighbour de- 
depart from it.” mands our active exertions in his behalf; and we are 
Parents cannot watch with too jealous an eye the| all required more or less, “ to go and work in the 
books which are introduced into their families; for| vineyard.” We have all a talent entrusted to us; 
unprofitable reading, no less than * evil communica-| and what shall we say when our Lord cometh if we 
tions, corrupt good manners.” There are few sour-| have not improved it? 
ces by which evil thoughts and corrupt eentiments| “We should suffer no day to pass without thinking 
are more easily or insidiously introduced into the| of, and acting for that day, when we shall be ‘ judged 


susceptible minds of inexperienced youth than through | according to our works,’ as the only evidences of 


the medium of works got up in a fascinating and| our faith; and very encouraging is that kind and 
pleasing address, and imposed upon society under the/ considerate expression of our Lord concerning @ poor 
spurious pretext of refining the taste and improving} woman, showing that he is no hafd master, and not 
the manners of the age. unreasonable in his requisitions, ‘ She hath done what 

The little volume, the title of which stands at the| she could.’ But how few of us deserve this praise! 
head of this article, is a pleasant narrative or the pa-| 
tient sufferings and privations of an interesting} 


the best preservatives against the innumerable temp- 
young woman, whose long series of bodily infirmi-} tations to which, as youth advances, you will be ex- 


ties appear to have been blessed as a means of pre-| posed. How many young persons have blessed God 
paring her for an early removal to heaven. When| that ever they were led toengage in Sunday school 
in her fifteenth year she became the subject of dis-| teaching! It profitably occupies the time which, if 
ease, which confined her almost wholly to a reclining | wasted in frivolity and indu!gence, leads to the worst 
posture during the remainder of life, a period of | consequences; and in teaching others, a double 
nearly seven years. Under these distressing circum-| blessing often descends upon the teacher. 

stances she retained the cheerfulness and vivacity| “ But in engaging in active usefulness, especially 
for which she had been remarkable, enduring her) when we are required to associate with others, there 
confinement with much patience, and supporting the) are evils to be guarded against ; and we must be clad 
pains of long and severe illness with exemplary com-| with the impenetrable armour of Christian simplicity 
posure and resignation. Her intellectual endow-| and meekness in order to avoid them. We may have 
ments appear to have been of superior order, and the} to encounter those who are officious, unreasonable, 
accomplishments of her mind various, but her} monopolizing, ambitious, and overbearing; and if 
amiable disposition and sincere piety formed the} any similar tempers are indulged in ourselves, con- 
brightest ornament in her character. Extracts from|tinual contention must ensue. The only way is to 
her letters are interspersed through the narrative,|rise superior to those petty jealousies, and inferior 
and we think the whole may be read with much/| motives; to do good for its own sake alone ; to per- 
pleasure and profit by persons of every age. severe in a quiet, forbearing, yielding line of con- 





[ am persuaded you will find useful activity one of 


revolting to taste, to say nothing of more sac- 
red feelings. Religion, enthroned behind the 
veil in the temple of truth, and dwelling amid 
the brightness which the merely curious eye 
cannot bear to look upon, refuses to unfold 
her glories or discover her secrets to the vola- 
tile mind, and delivers to every one* who 
draws near to her abode, the solemn admoni- 
tion of Jehovah to Moses, ‘ Pull off thy shoes, 
for the place where thou standest is holy 
ground.’ ”’ 


| 
| 





*¢ Revelation is the sun, reason the eye which 
receives its beams, and applies them to all the 
purposes of life, for which, in ceaseless succes- 
sion, they flow in upon us. And it can no 
more be said that revelation destroys or de- 
grades reason by guiding it, than it can be said 
the solar orb extinguishes the power of vision, 
by directing its efforts.” 

—_— 


TAYLOR’S HISTORY OF THE TRANSMIS- 
SION OF ANCIENT BOOKS, 


To the extracts which in our two last num- 
bers were given from this interesting volume, 
we are disposed to add one other, it being the 
conclusion of the same chapter from which the 
preceding were derived, and, in fact, the wind- 
ing up of the argument. 


The Fragments are by an author whose pen has 
before been usefully employed for the entertainment 
and instruction of children. They consist of a se- 


“ The mass of Christians are not often very 


duct, which never fails to disappoint and weary out — ' , 
accurately informed of the real nature of infi- 


the most troublesome at last. 
*“ And even if any should say to us, however un- 





ries of illustrations of Scripture passages, drawn| justly, ‘ Friend, go down lower,’ our wisdom and 
from the customs and manners of oriental nations,| happiness is to submit with a good grace, and cheer- 


and present a pleasing explanation of many other- fully to labour in an humble sphere. 


That temper 
wise obscure texts. 


When we consider the inesti-| and conduct which is called ‘spirited, in asserting 
mable value of the Holy Scriptures as a means of re-| yur rights, and maintaining our consequence, is as 
ligious instruction, and the important influence they | unwise and impolitic as it is unchristian like. No- 
have in forming and fixing the religious character, it| thing forms so truly great and dignified a character 
is certainly desirable that children should be furnish-| as * the meekness and gentleness of Christ.’ ” 

ed with every facility for reading them with care | ‘ 
and advantage. We hope that both the volumes will | 


receive the patronage of the religious public. | To the Editor of ** The Friend.” 


a 


—— At a time when religious discussion is so 


common as in the present day, the following 
excellent remarks on the sobriety and rever- 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPY. 


He who has sincerely embraced the benign} , 
ad Shans ae é proached, appears to me peculiarly appropri- 
principles of Christianity, looks upon the whole | ste, 2. Git Ghee will elaien tho eavlabe alten 
. . : ate. ‘ sh: se 3 atten- 
human race as his brethren. To that part of). . . mos Tn Ef 9 
3 tion of all the readers of * The Friend. 
the great family of mankind with whom his lot K 
is cast, he feels more immediately bound; and : 
he is constrained to use those means with} “ Religion is the very last thing with which 
which Providence has blessed him, in promot-| we should allow ourselves to trifle. Nothing 
ing their welfare and true happiness. With|can be more shocking and incongruous than 
many these means are limited, and are inade-| that flippancy and inconsiderateness with which 
: rons 
quate to the accomplishment of any great and|some people treat this solemn theme. When 
comprehensive scheme of benevolence. Yet} Uzzah put forth his hand in haste to support 
every one should bear in mind, that it is equal-| the ark, his life paid the forfeit of his temerity; 
ly incumbent upon the possessor of the one|and if the man who takes up his Bible to in- 
talent to improve it well, as it is upon him who} quire into the meaning of its contents, with a 
has five talents committed to his care. Inj frivolous and volatile temper, do not suffer the 


looking over a little volume containing me-|same penalty, it is not because the action is 


moirs and correspondence of Jane Taylor, I}less criminal or less dangerous, but because 


was struck with the truth and force of the an-| God has now removed the punishment a little | 


nexed extract from one of her letters. The} farther distant from the sin. I cannot con- 


concluding paragraph is especially deserving| ceive of any thing more likely to provoke God 


the attention of those who engage in works of|to give a person up to the bewildering influ- 
benevolence. W. 


“Let me affectionately recommend you early to sequently, to a confused and re — 
seek to be engaged in some sphere of active useful- | C@Ption of religious truths, than this temper. To 


ness. Doing good is the most excellent means of|seeé a person approaching the sacred volume’ 


ence of his own inherent depravity, and con-| 


del objections. Yet a disadvantage results from 
jo happy ignorance; for it may easily be ima- 
|gined, by those who are not conversant with 
their works, that the deistical writers whose 
names are the most frequently mentioned have 
laboured, and with some degree of success, to 
controvert the direct historical evidence of 
Christianity. This idea may be strengthened 
by perceiving that the advocates of religion, in 
reply to opponents, chiefly employ themselves 
‘in bringing forward this historical evidence. 
| But in fact, and for a very good reason, well- 
| informed and accomplished sceptics have never, 


ence with which sacred subjects should be ap-|!" recent times, troubled themselves with the 


direct proof of the religion they endeavoured 
to overthrow; but have taken their station at a 
distance, labouring to establish some abstract 
doctrine which should render the Christian sys- 
tem incredible a priori. Or if they have ap- 
proached nearer, it has only been te make a 
skirmishing attack upon single facts, and to cast 
within the entrenchments of religion pestilent 
insinuations, which must communicate conta- 
gion even though instantly removed. The only 
writers who have attacked the evidences of 
Christianity on the ground of historical proof, 
have been such as were not more regardless of 
truth than reckless of character; and who, with 
| the means of infinite mischief in their hands, 
| have secured themselves against refutation by 
isheer effrontery. ‘l'o men of this class it is as 
easy to make one assertion as another; and the 


| readers to whom they address themselves, are, 
‘in general, as little able to detect the most flag- 


rant untruth, as the most recondite mis-state- 
ment; and are accustomed to admit, with equal 
faith, the prognostications of an almanack, the 
calumnies of a Sunday paper, and the lies of 
an infidel pamphlet. What may be the best 
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means for preventing or remedying the mischief| 
produced among the lower orders by profligate | 
impugners of religious principles, it is not our| 


THE FRIEND. 





. | 
ness. In the middle classes also, among the 
pert, half-thinking, half-instructed young men 


of large towns, a sort of infidelity is not unfre- 








up an exception against the universal course 
of human affairs, and the universal principles 
of human nature. 


ers 0 If evidence differing not at 
part to inquire; but the nature of the evidence} quent, which, after deducting something for the|all from that which is accepted in similar 
in question, and the thickened ignorance of| influence of worse motives, is attributable to|cases, and which, in amount and validity, 
those who are the victims of such seductions,| affectation more than to any other cause. It! would be thought ten times more than enough, 
would seem to suggest, that though corrected|is a mere impertinence, and perhaps should | if the books in question related to merely poli- 
statements of misrepresented facts may some-| hardly ever be met with serious argument; but | tical events, is not to be admitted; if a verdict 
times be circulated with good effect, the only| rather discountenanced, as an indication of is to be returned openly, affronting every prin- 
course which Christian teachers can follow with|.want of sense, or of profligacy of manners, or|ciple by which the course of human affairs is 
a confident hope of success, is that of a bold| of perverted political principles; and most of- | regulated, and the judgments of men directed, 
and affectionate appeal to the conscience, and! ten of the three together. ‘the true occasion of so great a violence should 
an urgent use of those arguments to which the} ‘* There is reason to doubt if it be ever wise to | be placed in the light. And no other account 
Tene ea, Se ea treat flippant scepticism as we should deal with | of ae ae anomaly can be oo Gan this, 

. eo . vis Wakiows @'5°) honest ignorance; but if argument and nothing | M@™e!y, that the supposition of the resurrec- 
in Classes of the community whose error is not} jess wil] content the sagacious doubter, it is|tion from the dead, which is the centre fact 
excused by their ignorance; and this known or plainly the part of the advocate of truth to in-| 2ffirmed in these books, and which must bear 
supposed existence of infidelity among well in- | .i,4 upon removing the discussion from the |all the burthen, offers a greater outrage to 
formed men, is the occasion of uneasiness, and) eonfined cround of the evidences of Christian-|eason than the rejection of the clearest and 


often the only ground of doubt to many SINCere) ity, and to discuss the question on the open) fullest evidence that history has ever accumu- 
persons, who are fain to suppose that there) g. 


must be some uncertainty in that evidence which | 
persons more learned than themselves reject. 
Those who are perplexed by a difficulty of this) 


ld of historical inquiry. Any other historical | lated. , 
books rather than those of the New Testament). “Unless, then, it be thought by us “ a thing 
should be selected as the subject of disputation; |incredible that God should raise the dead,” 
, and where a conclusion is arrived at, the entire | there remains not even a pretext for question- 
sort, might do well to remember, that know- process of the argument should be transferred, | 8 the authenticity of the gospels and epistles 
ledge and intelligence are instruments produc-| piece by piece, to the gospel. Asan historical —the proof of which, in every separate part of 
tive of their proper effects only when fairly used. |question, Christianity is distinguished from|s far excels that of the best authenticated his- 
So far as they do not think, the best instructed | others of a like nature by nothing, unless it be torical record of antiquity.”’ 

a aa ae with a rN Tee 1. by the multiplicity and the force of the evidence 
s no absurdity so palpable, that it may not be] ;; )-ocents. To ask therefore fi , 
current among the upper and educated classes, | aon ae 3 n ma aan = os ~ 


ao . . : THE FRIEND. 
it interest ~~ accident favours its adoption or| events of the same time unquestioned and un-| - $$ $$$ $+ 
support. Every page of history might furnish | examined, is an impertinence which the advo- FIFTH MONTH, 23, 1829. 
some proof of this assertion; and in every pri-! .ate. of Christianity should never submit to ) —=—_— 

vate circle may be heard the most flimsy para-| much less encourage, by a tacit acknowledge- 
doxes affirmed and defended by men, whose ment, that the evidence in the one case needs 
knowledge in their owr line is exact and cOM- some sort of candour, or of easiness, or un-| 
prehensive, and whose power of reasoning, in) wijjingness to be persuaded, which is not ask- 
their wonted track, are almost infallible. In .4 by the other. The gospels demand a ver- 
the mass of mankind, educated or uneducated, gi, according to the evidence, in a firmer 
the connection between reason and opinion, 0 | tone than any other ancient histories that can 
questions in which common interests and pas-| jo put to the bar of common sense. From 
sions do not favour impartial inquiry, OF in| those who are convinced of its truth, Christi- 
which they are opposed to truth, is slight a8 the) anity does indeed ask the surrender of assent 
slenderest film. The opinions of men reason-|t 4 whatever it reveals of the mysteries of the 
ing without motive, or reasoning against incli- | y»cseen world : but to its impugners it speaks 
nation, acquire no weight or value by accumu- | only of things obvious, and palpable as the ob- 
lation; the opinion of one is worth as much as jects and occupations of common life; and, in theme of the deepest interest to all; and we 
the opinion of a million; and the bulk of votes} elation to matters so simple, it demands what would, therefore, recommend to the younger 
sways now to this side, now to that, as often as| .annot be withheld—the same assent which class of our readers especially, that, although 
the vessel of the state tacks to the wind. they may have read the essays separately as 
they have appeared, they would, nevertheless, 
again read them as a connected series, and 
with due reference to the Scripture record, 
apprehending, that by so doing, they would 


In bringing to a close the valuable essays 
entitled “ ‘The Hebrews,’’ we feel bound, in 
behalf both of ourselves and of our readers, to 
make our acknowledgements to the writer for 
the ability, and judgment, and good taste, with 
which he has completed the task. The his- 
tory of that extraordinary people of itself is 
calculated to awaken curiosity in no common 
degree; but intimately connected, as it is, with 
the dispensations of infinite wisdom and good- 
ness, in relation to the salvation and happiness 
of his creature man, it becomes indeed a 





| we yield to the same proof in all other cases. 

“How much faith, or how much infidelity,| In conducting an argument on the plan here 
there may be in a community at any time, is| recommended, all parties must clearly under- 
therefore a question perfectly impertinent to an|stand the obvious principle already adverted 
historical argument, however interesting the|to, and so often forgotten, namely, that the 


inquiry may be on other accounts. The rela- 
live amount of belief and scepticism is varying 
perpetually in every country, in which a free 
literature and much intellectual activity exist. 
[in our own, great changes in this respect have 
taken place within the last thirty years: during 
that time, faith and infidelity have, to a great 
extent, changed places in society. ‘The Eng- 
lish infidels, with a few exceptions, are not now, 


os ean 
as formerly, the readers of Hume, and Gibbon,|of Jesus, and of the spread of his doctrine, 1s 


and Raynal; for those writers have lost almost 
all influence over men of education; but they 
are the readers of sixpenny tracts. the squalid 


occupants of hovels, whose profligacy and o would not alter the colour, style, or material 
sery impel them to seek the dark consolation of of an ancient manuscript, or annihilate an 
believing that a few more years of suffering will| ancient translation, or blot out paragraphs 
launch them into an ocean of eternal forgettul-| from Tacitus and Pliny, or justify the taking 


facts which belong to an historical investiga- 
tion can in no way be effected, for the better 
or the worse, by the nature or consequences 
|of the facts contained in the document. Whe- 
‘ther the books attributed to Matthew, Luke, 
‘and Paul, contain an account of a revolt in a 
| Roman province, or of an expedition against 
|a Scythian nation, or of the rise of a philoso- 
| phical sect, or of the life, teaching, and death 





|. 


|ment in which we are engaged. 


tution of one of these suppositions for another, | and circumstance in life. 


find themselves richly compensated by the in- 
creased intelligence with which they would be 
enabled to peruse the sacred volume. 





It affords us pleasure to mention, that Edmund 
Morris of this city has just published a neat 
stereotyped edition of “ Miscellanies Moral and In- 
structive,” &c. enlarged and improved. This valu- 
able little volume having become scarce, we are glad 
that an opportunity is now afforded for our schools 
and young people, in general, to be supplied with it. 
It deserves a place on the shelves of every family, 


a matter of perfect indifference to the argu-| enriched as it is with the best sentiments and max- 
| The substi-|ims, moral and religious, adapted to every condition 


Asa class book, it has 
heretofore been much in use in many of the schools 
under the direction of our religious Society. 
———— 
PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE & CO. 
Carpenter street, near Seventh. 
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